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DO PEOPLE NEED BOOKS? 


BOokKS are the most powerful methods of education and propa- 
ganda. Totalitarian governments recognize their strength by de- 
stroying them. In a democracy where rule is based on the attitude 
of the people, information through reading matter should be avail- 
able to all. 


Yet, there are 35,000,000 people in this country who have no 
access to books through public libraries, and another 35,000,000 who 
have very poor service. 


Few share Abraham Lincoln’s thirst for learning. Few would 
struggle as he did for an education. The vast majority must be 
stimulated to study and to read, and that stimulation can only be 
given through library service. 


Education often stops at eighteen or before simply because 
adults cannot obtain the books necessary for a broadened educa- 
tional horizon. 


Rural areas especially are neglected. In many places, the 
Illinois farmer and his family must rely on two or three family 
books for reading material because the nearest good library is many 
miles away. Yet we ask them to be tolerant, thoughtful citizens 
when they may know little or nothing about their government. We 
ask, “How can you keep them down on the farm?” when oppor- 
tunities they could have are denied them. 


To insure educational and economic opportunities books must 
reach the vast groups without them. Federal, state and local 
authorities must awake to the need for libraries. 


A bill has just been introduced into Congress which would pro- 
vide “demonstrations” of effective library service. If H. R. 5742 
and S. B. 1920, the Public Library Service Demonstration bills are 
passed, the public library can show just how much it has to offer in 
services that will provide books and reading guidance for all. Gov- 
ernment leaders must be made aware of the need for supplying 
books to the millions without them. 
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WHAT ABOUT 


‘““WHAT about the Comics?” We. re- 
cently asked sixty educators, librarians, 
parents and young people that question. 


THE ADULTS ANSWERED: 


The most precious of man’s natural gifts 
is his intellect, a faculty of the soul whose 
power is all but infinite, a faculty that lifts 
man far above the brute creation, and 
makes him the companion of angels. “What 
a piece of work is a man!” cries out the 
great philosopher and poet as he contem- 
plates this wonderful gift. “How noble in 
reason! How infinite in faculty! In form 
and moving how express and admirable! 
In action how like an angel! In apprehen- 
sion how like a god!” 

Now according to every sound philosophy 
from the days of Aristotle down to this 
present, the intellect feeds upon truth, and 
to attempt to nourish it with anything else 
but truth would be a crime of the blackest 
enormity. 

No more need be said in condemnation 
of most of the so-called comics of the pres- 
ent day that flagrantly abuse the greatest of 
man’s natural gifts. 

—REv. W. A. Harris, C.S.V., Librarian, 

Cathedral Boys’ High School, 
Springfield, Il. 


It seems to me that we are being a little 
silly about a question which includes so 
many of the adult reading public. There 
are few adults who are completely indif- 
ferent to all comics. One of the most 
serious minded readers I know still enjoys 
Orphan Annie; and I myself can recall the 
weeks in Manila in which the grown up 
members of the family made a dash for the 
morning paper to catch up on—not the 
news from home or of the world—but the 
Gumps. You cannot condemn in whclesale 
fashion a favorite reading of the parents 
of the children. 

As librarians we have the responsibility 
not so much of yammering against the 
comics as of putting better reading into the 
hands of young readers—of giving them 
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jolly books like Mr. Wilmer, and Homer 
Price and adventure stories, such as Baby 
Island for the little girls and Way Down 
Cellar for the boys—and all the other kinds 
of books which children read because they 
like them. And we have also the privilege 
of sharing with mothers’ clubs and various 
adult groups the good books which are 
available for their children’s own book- 
shelves, so that they will know the avail- 
able books. And last, we have a real prob- 
lem to be shared with publishers—that of 
getting into print good books at low prices, 
so that the choice of a less-than-a-dollar 
book will include something better than 
the shoddy school girl series and sports 
series, and something wider in appeal than 
some of the classics. If we are really look- 
ing for a battle, I would like to add the 
mediocre series books and then begin to 
talk. 

The only time it becomes a serious prob- 
lem is when a child reads nothing but the 
comics—and is never given an opportunity 
to read anything else. I would predict 
that, given libraries which are welcoming 
and gay, books which are a delight to read, 
and librarians who feel that children are 
individuals to be treated with respect and 
with understanding, the comics will slide 
into a place of relative unimportance. 

—JEAN GARDINER SMITH, Librarian, 
Alton Community Consolidated 
High School, Alton, Ill. 


Needless to say, I am for educational 
comics. Anything which helps interpret 
important public issues to the large group 
of people who rely on the various mass 
media of information, has my wholehearted 
support. 

—RosBertT A. LUKE, 
Executive Secretary, 
Adult Educational Council, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Your query regarding comics in the 
school and home recalls a crusade, led by 
Miss Grace Cone, former director of the 
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Springfield Family Welfare 
about five years ago. 

Here and there in the schools small paper 
books were found which purported to be 
“comics,” but their contents were extremely 
pernicious and revolting. They went far 
beyond suggestion, to the point of docu- 
mentation. 

A small committee of citizens was formed 
to contact school superintendents, teachers 
and parents One parent had himself made 
a collection of the books. Two of his sons 
were already in trouble with the law on 
other scores. The immediate source of sup- 
ply was finally located and the police and 
F. B. I. took charge of the matter, but it 
creeps up at intervals, and should be 
watched. It is insidious because of the ap- 
parently harmless “comic” cover, and the 
secrecy of handling. 

I think, however, that a_ distinction 
should be made between clean comics and 
those carrying any suggestion of obscenity. 
As always with children, the need is for 
real—but unobtrusive—supervision. 


Association, 


—WMkrs. H. C. BLANKMEYER, 
1425 Whittier Avenue, 
Springfield, Ill. 


I am convinced there are points both 
for and against the open admission of 
comics to our home and s¢thool libraries. 

Since receiving your questionnaire letter 
regarding my opinion on the value of 
comics, I have interviewed twenty-four per- 
sons on the subject—six upper grade ele- 
mentary students, six high school students, 
and twelve adult persons who are repre- 
sentative citizens of our city. Eleven stu- 
dents and nine adults from the twenty-four 
persons individually interviewed, feel that 
comics do deserve a place on both the home 
and the school library reading table. One 
student and three adults feel they should 
receive no ‘place there. 

One student said, “The time I spend 
reading comics is my most profitable and 
enjoyable time. It affords me interesting 
eye pictures of characters in action and it 
puts me in a light, refreshed frame of mind, 
which helps me to develop a clear per- 
spective of other propositions of a more 
serious nature.” 
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Another suggested, “It greatly increases 
my ability for constructive imagination.” 

One good student said, “Comics refresh 
me and helps to relieve the tension of more 
serious problems I meet in school and in 
life. I am sure comics will help keep me 
young and lovely, while others who refuse 
this lighter vein of life tend to develop 
into a grouch and sourpuss.” 

One adult said, “Comics help me to re- 
live those happy, youthful days of long ago, 
when I lived chiefly in the ‘Land-Of-Make- 
Believe.’ Yes, reading comics is my assur- 
ance against that creeping paralysis of dis- 
ease known as ‘Old Age Grouch.’ ” 

Personally, I am inclined to believe 
comics do have sufficient merits to accord 
them a place on the home and on the school 
library tables. Use of them, however, 
should of course be in moderation. 

Mies E. MILLs, 
Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Effingham County, Effingham, IIl. 


As a teacher of reading and language, I 
would not condemn ALL comics. Some of 
the best readers I have taught have been 
comics-lovers. To condemn ALL comics 
would be the same, to me, as to condemn 
ALL books because a few were bad. Cer- 
tainly we would not do that. In my teach- 
ing experience, I have clinched many a 
point and motivated many a lesson by vari- 
ous comics. 


—ALYCE THOMAS,* 
Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


Innocent, graphic humor portraying funny 
situations, ridiculous things all of us have 
done, mirth-provoking deeds of childhood 
or of any age; in short, any wholesome 
story worth a good laugh is desirable. Un- 
desirable are: those so-called comics that 
indoctrinate children with paganism by 
having characters call for and receive help 
from pagan gods; those loathsome with 
suggestive drawings; and those that vividly 
picture vicious and criminal life; for even 
though the wrong is usually punished in 


* Miss Thomas teaches in the Acoustic Depart- 
ment. 
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some astounding way, the bad impressions 
remain to affect the youthful victims. 


—Mary S. STANDLEY,* 
Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


I will grudgingly admit that there may 
be a place for the comics in some schools 
or libraries. Army tests have shown that 
facts presented in picture strips were 
grasped from 10- to 30% more thoroughly 
than the same ideas presented in words. 
So much for PRO. 

While both bright and dull children like 
the funny pictures, and some high school 
freshman cannot read anything more dif- 
ficult with pleasure, perhaps the use of 
comic books should be confined to the non- 
verbal students. Otherwise those who can 
read words will not make the effort. My 
experience is that, in libraries, the picture- 
readers are more apt to cause confusion by 
showing their neighbors what they are read- 
ing than do the users of books without 
pictures. Added to this are the frequent 
quarrels as to “who will get the funnies 
next” and the frequent disappearances of 
the library-approved TRUE COMICS, 
which make even these periodicals not so 
welcome. 

—MILDRED HERRON, Librarian, 
Shelbyville Community High School, 
Shelbyville, Ii. 


Shall the comics be accepted? This is 
no longer a debatable question. Statistics 
prove that they are accepted—and not only 
accepted—but sought after. But to what 
extent shall we concur in their acceptance 
and how—granted that the comics have cer- 
tain educational and psychological values— 
can they best be used? 

A weekly bag of lollipops does not play 
havoc with a well balanced physical diet. 
It may even satisfy a real need. Neither 
will a monthly (or weekly) comic endanger 
a well balanced mental diet. 

Medical science has convinced parents 
that a balanced diet is needed to maintain 
and improve physical health. They readily 
spend twenty-five to fifty times the cost 
of the ten-cent bag of lollipops each week 


* Mrs. Standley is a teacher of reading in the 
Oral Department. 
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to insure that balance. They will be 
equally ready to help in balancing the 
mental diet needed to maintain and im- 
prove mental health once they are con- 
vinced what that diet is. 

Can we, through experimentation, as con- 
clusively establish the correct mental diet? 
If so, the comics will take their rightful 
place assigned to them in that diet. 

—RvUTH ZIMMERMAN, 
Metcalf Training School Librarian, 
Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Iil. 


The pictures on that movie screen have 
flickered out of memory, but I shall never 
forget the little boy who shuddered away 
from them. His scornful mother was de- 
termined to make him display hardihood. 
Life holds terrors equal to any shown in 
a movie theatre, but there are better ways 
to fortify our children. I am frightened, 
at the movies, by the insensitivity that 
children have acquired. I believe that 
comics, too, must blunt feeling and blight 
taste. 

It is not for us adults to wrest the 
comics from the children’s grasp, and sub- 
stitute, by force, what we choose. We, 
parents, teachers, librarians, social workers, 
must look first to our own reading; enjoy 
our reading until love of it becomes con- 
tagious; tell and read and sing stories to 
children long before they go to school. We 
must arouse writers, artists, publishers, 
book-sellers, to the danger and the need; 
strive together to give to children things 
to read, and things to do, that will satisfy 
their natural love of action and excitement. 

—HARRIET LOVE, 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, IIl. 


Shall the comics be openly admitted to 
our homes, or shall they be condemned? 

To the first of these questions, my an- 
swer would be definitely YES, and to the 
second just as definitely NO. Condemna- 
tion of reading material is always an in- 
effectual substitute for helpful direction 
and development of literary taste. For the 
majority of our children, the “comics”, I 
believe, can be but one phase of the read- 
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ing program if fine juveuile books, old and 
new, are also made easily accessible to 
them in home, school and library. Instead 
of condemning comics, I should recommend 
open discussion with the children about 
them, as one type of easy, entertaining 
reading from which progress should be 
made to books of greater interest and in- 
trinsic value. 

As the comics are cheap and easily ac- 
cessible, their inclusion in school and 
library collection does not seem to me 
either necessary or advisable. Instead, 
funds of both institutions should be devoted 
to purchase of attractive, finely illustrated 
books of acknowledged worth, which in 
their format and artistic decoration offer 
an invitation to reading, and in their con- 
tent a challenge to the interest of the young 
reader. 

—AGATHA L. SHEA, 
Director—Work With Children, 
Chicago Public Library. 


What about the comics? 
Before I could answer this question I 
should have to make these studies: 


1. Examine all kinds of comics. 

2. Re-study Grimm’s and other fairy 
tales with special attention to the 
atrocities in them. 

3. Get a reliable psychological explana- 
tion of why children like the comics. 
Do they satisfy a need? 


We are facing a new age and its impli- 
cations have all but paralyzed the imagina- 
tions of the adult generation. It is the 
children of today who will be the citizens 
of tomorrow and they must bring in the 
atomic age. 

We must do whatever it takes to free 
their imaginations and deepen their social 
responsibility, but I should not ban the 
comics until I had something better to put 
in their place. And I would not turn to 
the past to find that something better. 

—Mkrs. WALTER F. HEINEMAN, 
Member, Board of Education, 
Chicago, IIl. 


There are some very bad comics and yet 
there is a hopeful trend toward the more 
acceptable kind. Several years ago I fought 
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comics— would not allow them to be 
brought home. That didn’t work. They 
were read on the sly or in other homes. 
Attractive prohibition! 

Then I turned the tables and began buy- 
ing comics myself, making the best selec- 
tions I could. We all read them. My job 
became one of diplomatic relations: tactful 
comments and comparisons; give and take. 
This seemed to be nothing new; we like 
to talk over books and stories. A college 
professor I had once said, “I’d give each of 
you a ticket to every play that came to 
town—good, bad or indifferent. That 
should educate you in selection. I’m con- 
fident it would work.” I found that it 
would work in the field of reading for 
children. I’m for helpful guidance: educa- 
tion—not prohibition. 

—BEA BROWN DROSTE, 
Mt. Olive, IIl. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE SAID: 


Thanks for your letter. I have given the 
matter concerned much thought and ar- 
rived at the following conclusion: 

“On three counts comics should not be 
condemned. Real comics provide relaxa- 
tion, enjoyment and ideas. 

In speaking of these benefits derived 
from so-called real comics, I am not re- 
ferring to absurd portrayals that perhaps 
picture wild men from Mars playing check- 
ers with atomic energy. In my estimation, 
the real comics that provide benefits are 
every-day, down-to-earth comics that per- 
haps portray a family with its amusing 
problems; the western kind with the hero 
and his white horse; or the mystery type 
in which “the law” puts gangsters out of 
circulation. These real comics are amus- 
ing and beneficial. 

Still further, in any of the above kinds 
the hero—whether he is a quiet devoted 
husband, a western town-tamer, or a pri- 
vate detective—always stands for good 
moral principals. 

This hero invariably wins in his struggle 
with the opposing force. 

How then can comics be wrong for 
America? The only answer: “Comics are 
not wrong and should not be condemned.” 

—L. S., 
High School Student. 
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In response to your letter asking me to 
give my opinion of comics, I have been 
glad to answer you and would be pleased 
to have this statement published. 

What about comics? There has never 
been such a formidable menace against the 
culture of a nation. (By culture, I mean 
knowing and loving the best.) Comics are 
a barrier between youth, knowledge of what 
is best in literature, and love of literature 
that can be found in that understanding. 


An almost hopeless fight has been waged 
against comics by certain interested people 
who have put stories of real-life heroes 
and saints into comic book form. In my 
estimation, after youth reads these biogra- 
phies as comics, they consider them as the 
“fascinating” and “dare-devil” heroes of 
ordinary comics. This is just another 
degradation of good literature. 


Comics, in time, may kill themselves, but 
until then, we must do everything we can 
to hasten the day. There is absolutely no 
excuse for comics in any form. 


Thank you for letting me voice my 
opinion. 
—JANICE MASsoNn, 
Routt High School, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


It is a surprise to me when I hear that 
in America there exist individuals who 
would ban comics in our homes and schools. 
Would one say that Americans must eat 
no more hot-dogs? Would one say that 
Americans must stop going to our baseball 
games? No, these are the kind of things 
that make America the nation she is today 
—they give her love and spirit and life 
and make her worth fighting and sacrificing 
for. “Blondie” and “Dagwood,” “Mutt and 
Jeff,” “Popeye”—I love them all because 
they are an integral part of our American 
people. Of course, comics should be 
openly admitted to our homes and schools 
and with them should go a thankful heart 
that American people and especially chil- 
dren read more comics and less of the 


trash in so many of our magazines today. - 


—BARBARA STEPHENSON, Freshman, 
William Jewell College, 
Liberty, Mo. 
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I believe that the present comics in our 
newspapers have their rightful place in our 
entertainment. They are very light enter- 
tainment and diversion and have grown 
into a traditional American institution. 
The comics in the local newspapers are 
read by young and old alike and enjoyed 
by all. 

Speaking, however, as a youth on the 
question of comic books, I can only say 
that they have sprouted from the news- 
papers into a very corrupt form of amuse- 
ment for the youth of today. They cer- 
tainly have no place in the curriculum 
of the school. The gangsterized leaflets 
that enter the everyday home are crimes 
in themselves and should be outlawed, if 
at all possible. Perhaps a few of the 
lighter-veined comic books that have 
crossed from the newspaper comics should 
be allowed. 

—BILL QUERY, 
Newton Bateman High School, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


In response to your most welcomed re- 
quest, I say: 

What about the comics? I think they 
are all right the way they are used in the 
American home of today. 

It is only natural for a youngster to en- 
joy something silly, and comics tend to be 
a source of enjoyment for them. As a child 
grows older he naturally begins to believe 
comic books to be childish and thus out- 
grows the satisfaction he once acquired 
from them. 

Speaking for the average teen-ager I 
really enjoy spending a few minutes find- 
ing out what has happened to “Brenda 
Starr” and what latest complication “Dag- 
wood” has brought about. I realize that 
no knowledge is acquired from reading a 
comic, but it is a source of relaxation when 
one has no time for a light book. 

Even my father enjoys a good comic 
once in a while, and I believe that since 
it can produce a light moment in one’s 
thoughts it certainly can do no harm. 

I find no reason why my name should 
be omitted from the article. Thank you. 

—ALICE MAYEs, 
Newton Bateman High School, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
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It seems to me that the problem of 
young people reading so many comic books 
is possibly not so serious as one might 
think. Admittedly, the wholesale reading 
of comics is very undesirable, but I doubt 
if condemning them is the solution. When 
one knows that he isn’t supposed to do 
something, he is usuaily most eager to do 
it. I think the wisest way to make chil- 
dren realize that comic books aren’t the 
only thing worth reading would be for 
parents to interest children in other read- 
ing material (such books as Mutiny on 
the Bounty, The Three Musketeers, and 
others provide as much adventure as comic 
books, for instance). Above all, parents 
should provide their children with such 
books and not just tell them they should 
read something else. Once the child be- 
comes interested, he will consider comic 
books childish and will want to read some- 
thing better. 

Thank you for asking my opinion on this 
subject. 


—DMaARJORIE Bruce (Age 16), 
Newton Bateman High School, 
Jacksonville, Il. 


Today, so many comic books are printed 
and distributed that they are as taken for 
granted as magazines. Many of them are 
harmful in that they contain immoral pre- 
sentations in picture and print and they 
encourage juvenile crime by imitation of 
the characters in them. Others are merely 
worthless—offering not even humor. A 
very few are rightly called comics and are 
worthy of the time it takes to read them 
for a laugh. 

—Mary C. STANDLEY, 
Routt High School, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


Regarding the question of whether or not 
comics should be admitted in homes and 
schools, my opinion is that they should be 
admitted. 

I have always been an honor student and 
have always had time to read good books 
but for relaxation I like to read a comic 
book. 


Of course too much of the comics are 
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harmful, but for relaxation they are, I 
think, just the right thing. 


—CLYDE JEwitTT, Grade 8, 
Monroe Center Consolidated School, 
Monroe Center, Il. 


Should comics be barred from our homes 
and schools? That is the question asked 
by many people today. We do not have 
newspaper comics in our school, but I do 
read and enjoy them at home. 

My answer, then, would be that the right 
kind of comics should be allowed both in 
school and at home. 

Many people find relaxation and enjoy- 
ment in a good comic strip. For a brief 
moment they forget their worries and in- 
dulge in a good laugh, or, at least, a smile. 
Too, the comics bring out many worthwhile 
lessons. In them we see some of the many 
ridiculous thihgs that actually happen in 
the best of families. “Teena” and 
“Blondie” show us that when we try to put 
something over on someone else it always 
comes back to us. The “teen-age” comics 
show the many escapades of young people 
who closely resemble many persons we all 
know. When we see in the funnies how 
silly these pranks appear surely we will 
try to avoid the same kind of conduct. 

I think the idea of the comic, the picture 
and the character speaking, have an appeal 
for children. They are attractive, easy to 
read and to understand. Since most chil- 
dren like this type of reading, it might be 
wise to capitalize on the idea. 

Therefore, I say, “Let’s not bar the 
comics; let’s clean them up. Let’s use 
them as a means of putting across wise 
ideas, as well as for entertainment. Many 
of our school magazines have done this 
very thing. They have gone farther. They 
have used them as a means of teaching us 
facts. The newspapers might do the 
same.” 

—Joan KRIENER, Eighth Grade, 
Cathedral School, 
Springfield, Ill. 


Do I think comics should be in our 
homes and schools? I think good comics 
should be in the home because everyone 
deserves a good laugh once in a while. 
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Comics are nice in school, too, because 
most children like them. 

We took a survey in our school to find 
out which comics the children like best. 
“Blondie” and “Donald Duck” were by far 
the most popular. Nearly all the children 
said they liked them simply because they 
got a good laugh from them. In fact, that 
was the principal reason for reading all 
comics, though a few said they liked “Joe 
Palooka” because it was so_ exciting. 
“Nancy” and “Teena” were favorites with 
the older girls because they seemed so 
much like the people they know in real 
life. Few of the children mentioned lessons 
learned from the comics, either good or 
bad. : 

I know that many of the comics are not 
good reading matter for us and should not 
be in homes or schools. Then why put 
them in the papers? We children want 
only the good ones. As our survey shows, 
we are looking for laughs mostly; a bit of 
excitement which we find in the boxing of 
“Joe Palooka,” and the comics of everyday 
life, rather than “Superman” ideas. 

I would not like to give up comics al- 
together. I have my favorites, as I believe 
every American boy and girl has. We 
agree with our elders, though, the comics 
would profit by a good washday. 

—MARILYN JOAN WALSH (Grade 8), 
Cathedral School, 
Springfield, IIl. 


With the exception of a few, modern 
comics are based on quite similar ideas. 
In an effort to teach the youth of America 
that “crime doesn’t pay,” someone produced 
the first of a long series of comic strips, 
which attribute to human _ beings certain 
powers belonging to God alone. Impossible 
situations, unnatural characters, confusing 
speech, horrible torments—dall these are 
thrown into the melting pot, from which 
emerges a cartoonist’s conception of enter- 
tainment for the average boy and girl. At 
first, it was sort of “difficult,” but as daily 
plots thicken and gangland characters be- 
come just a little more repulsive, it doesn’t 
take much thought to realize that this isn’t 
what our homes and families and communi- 
ties are made of. This isn’t the true pic- 
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ture of life as it is lived in this everyday 
world of ours. It is only a distorted idea - 
of events that can never take place. 

The question is: Can comics be brought 
into public places safely—homes, schools, 
libraries—without causing a lowering of 
ideals? Or should they be banned as a 
menace to the minds of youth? 

In my opinion, there is a “yes” and “no” 
to these questions. It really isn’t being 
fair to place all comics on the same level. 
There are comics which parents will not be 
afraid to place in the hands of their chil- 
dren. These are the comics ranking highest 
in the recent survey taken in our school. 
They are the comics which picture life, 
bringing in little human, sometimes ridicu- 
lous events which take place day by day. 
“Blondie” and “‘Dagwood” is such a comic 
strip. Good, clean family life is shown, 
even down to “Daisy” and her five little pups. 
We children, and most grown-ups for that 
matter, follow the daily trials of ‘““Alexander” 
and “Cookie” for that enjoyment. “Mutt and 
Jeff” also received a number of votes in 
our popularity poll. “Donald Duck” was 
another favorite, and of course, some of the 
girls voted for “Teena,” the modern miss, 
who has her own series of problems, some- 
times following in close succession. Another 
set of comics I’d vote for would be “True 
Comics,” which set many heroic ideals be- 
fore us. 

Give us comics with clean, uplifting 
spirit; human enough for us to understand 
and appreciate; comics that will refresh us 
by providing for a laugh or two. After all, 
isn’t a laugh medicine which can cure many 
ills? 

—THOMAS LANGENFELD (Eighth Grade), 

Cathedral School, 
Springfield, Ill. 


ONE ANSWER CAME IN THE FORM 
OF A SURVEY: 


Your letter about the comics interested 
me greatly, as the question is one of my 


projects. I have always read them and 
still get a big kick out of them. I have 
battled constantly in their favor. Of 


course, we do not take them here in the 
library, because I don’t feel that this is 
the place for them—not even the educa- 
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tional ones. But I have seldom taken them 
away from students when they have brought 
them into the library. I have done so only 
when they were the basis for disturbance, 
and I do the same with gum, candy, pic- 
tures, etc., when they are the source of un- 
business-like conduct. That attitude takes 
the pleasure out of bringing them for any 
other reason than just entertainment read- 
ing. They are not brought in very often, 
because we have plenty of other material 
for students to read. 

When your letter came, I did what I 
had always thought I might do sometime, 
and that was to put the question directly 
to the students. It was presented to two 
classes in Sociology, who were very much 
interested, and also to several representa- 
tive students here in the library. I asked 
the questions indicated on the tabulation 
inclosed, and then recorded the answers for 
you. I am sending you several answer 
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sheets, so that you may see what they think 
about the comics. Their answers, I believe, 
justify the attitude we have had toward 
them here—that they are merely escape 
reading. However, one point of interest is 
that they feel “young” children might get 
big ideas from them, but when they find 
out that they are so exaggerated, they 
realize their lack of pattern for living. 

The response to educational comics was 
revealing, as it showed an almost unani- 
mous vote for them, but definitely not to 
replace the daily comics. I agree with the 
students who feel they are an American 
institution and not to be abused. 

I thought it might be interesting to get 
teacher reactions too. Almost all whom 
I asked, are in favor of them. One of our 
busiest men said, “I can scarcely wait to 
get home every evening to see what ‘Terry’ 
has done that day.” All the papers, except 
a few, revealed favorites. 





























Questions 19 boys 37 girls 
1. Why doI read the comics? Recreation......... 14 35 
et wea a ia 
(some gave 2 reasons) Don’t read any..... 1 2 
2. Do they influence my living? Ts tic acniee oucinie 6 10 
a tscdsbakhech 13 27 
3. Are the educational comics appealing? Re re 16 27 
Re 3 10 
4. Could they take the place of the daily comics? ea 2 3 
in ten kaw damen 4 17 34 
5. What type of comics do I like best? Adventure......... 1 10 
re 4 4 
ee 3 
cS 1 4 
Packs sccesas 10 19 
11 students answered only the first 2 questions, as | 
follows: 
1. Why doI read comics? eS ere a 
Recreation... .. 8 | Boys 
and 
2. Influence on life? Daas anaeks 3 | girls 
eT Pee 8 | 














Ee 


— 
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I’m sorry I didn’t have time to write an 
article, but I thought getting the reaction 
might be more interesting than my per- 
sonal opinions elaborated. I hope it will 
be useful to you. 


My definite vote FOR the comics! 
—CELIA NATZKE, Librarian, 
Community High School Library, 
Downers Grove, IIl. 


Why do you read the funnies? 
As a source of amusement. 
Do they influence your living? 
Occasionally. 
Are the educational comics appealing to 
you? , 
Some are, but most are not. 
Could the educational comics take the 
place of the daily comics? 
No. 
What is your preference in comics? 
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Why do you read the funnies? 
They take my mind off my own troubles. 
I see the other person’s side of life. 
Do they influence your living? 
Yes. 
Are the educational comics appealing to 
you? 
Yes, very much so. 
Could the educational comics take the 
place of the daily comics? 
Yes, they could. 
What is your preference in comics? 
The not-too exaggerated humorous ones 
and the ones pertaining to everyday life 
(Skeezics). 
—SENIOR Boy. 


Why do you read the funnies? 
a. For entertainment. 
b. For escape. 
c. For information. 


I like comics that portray events similar,=py, they influence your living? 


to those which I have found; eg., “The 
Skipper and the Boot” from Our Navy 
Magazine. When I get in a mood of 
hopelessness I can see humor in the way 
another fellow looks at situations such as 
I might have had to face in the past or 
may have to face in the future. 
—Ex-ServicE SENIOR Boy. 


Why do you read the funnies? 
A person reads the funnies to take his 
mind off of the horror of war in the past 
or of things that are happening now. It 
rests his mind. 

Do they influence your living? 
No, comics do not influence the lives of 
people, except, perhaps in one respect: 
they might make one want to be a car- 
toonist. 

Are the educational comics appealing to 

you? 
Yes, if there is a touch of humor in them. 

Could the educational comics take the 
place of the daily comics? 
No, they could not. A fantastic tale is 
good once in a while. 

What is your preference in comics? 
The best kind are those that represent 
things that happen in real life, with a 
bit of fantasy added. 


—SENIOR Boy. 


a. I think we attempt to copy our 
comic strip heroes. 
b. Some people are influenced by ad- 
vertising comics. 
Are the educational comics appealing to 
you? 
They appeal to me, Yes. 
Could the educational comics take the 
place of the daily comics? 
They couldn’t take the place of the daily 
comics. 
What is your preference in comics? 
I like humor best. 
—SENIOR Boy. 


Why do you read the funnies? 
They are something different to read and 
I appreciate cartooning. 

Do they influence your living? 
No, they don’t. 

Are the educational comics appealing to 

you? 
Yes, they are. 

Could the educational comics take the 
place of the daily comics? 
Yes, they could. 

What is your preference in comics? 
“Prince Valiant” is the main one because 
of adventure and excellent cartooning. 


—SENIOR Boy. 
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What is your preference in comics? 
Humor—lI just enjoy them. Any kind is 
o.k. as long as it doesn’t get too absurd. 
Even some of the supposedly funny ones 
are boring. 

—SENIOR Boy. 


Why do you read the funnies? 
Funnies and cartoons are not new. They 
are just a drawing of a story, which you 
can understand more easily. A greater 
per cent of the readers use them as a 
pastime, as they are much cheaper and 
convenient than books. Several firms 
have started to print funnies that are 
true or form a story out of history. 
Most people in America read funnies by 
habit and because other people do. Fun- 
nies were originated to see the lighter 
side of life and to put humor into the 
more serious things. 

Do they influence your living? 
Funnies have no influence on my living 
as they do-on a few people. Some peo- 
ple create an atmosphere of impossible 
ideas from the funnies. 
I believe there could be a great future 
in the funnies. If they (with humor, of 
course) were used for educating young 
people, we could get some pleasure out 
of school. 

—JuNIoR Boy. 


Why do you read the funnies? 
I read them mostly because of a habit I 
have of looking at the pictures, but there 
is also a humorous and serious side to 
it. For instance, I read “Terry and the 
Pirates” because I like to follow adven- 
ture. I read “Dick Tracy” because I like 
to read humorous stories—the way the 
gangsters get away and the funny ex- 
cuses he makes up. The family life 
comics are also good—the way the wife 
is always trying to get the husband 
jealous like the “Bumsteads.” I buy the 
papers every Sunday mostly to follow 
them up. 
Do they influence your living? 
I should say not! I do think though 
that the funnies take a bit of artistic 
achievement. I might follow that but 
certainly not the comics themselves. 
—JuNiorR Boy. 
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Why do you read the funnies? 
I read the funnies because they are en- 
joyment and help to pass the time away. 
They help me keep up on the people in 
them. When I want things to laugh at 
I can pick up the paper and turn to the 
funnies. 

Do they influence your living? 
Yes, I read about the things that happen 
to people and try not to do them. 

—JuNIOR Boy. 


Why do you read the funnies? 
I read funnies because they are comical 
and help me pass the time away. 
Do they influence your living? 
They do not influence my living because 
a lot of them are impossible. They 
can’t ever happen. We couldn’t have a 
“Superman” or “Batman.” 
—SoPHOMORE Boy. 


Why do you read the funnies? 
As entertainment when there’s nothing 
else to do. It’s the last thing I read. 
Do they influence your living? 
No, I don’t read enough of them to be 
influenced. 
Are the educational comics appealing to 
you? 
It all depends. If they are too deep or 
are advertisements, No, but if they 
depict humaneness, Yes. 
Could the educational comics take the 
place of the daily comics? 
No, they wouldn’t take the place of daily 
comics, but they might be used as much. 
What is your preference in comics? 
I like human interest comics because 
I’m interested in how people react. 
—SENIOR GIRL. 


Why do you read the funnies? 
Amusement. 
Do they influence your living? 
As far as I can determine they have lit- 
tle or no influence on my living. 
Are the educational comics appealing to 
you? 
Certainly not; comics are supposed to be 
funny. 
Could the educational comics take the place 
of the daily comics? 
No. 
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What is your preference in comics? 
The humorous—especially ‘Lil’ Abner.” 
I like to laugh. 
—SENIOR GIRL. 


Why do you read the funnies? 
I read the funnies because, firstly, I get 
enjoyment from them and, secondly, I 
think reading comics is a habit. 

Do they influence your living? 
I think they influence a child’s way of 
living according to occupation. They 
help to develop a sense of humor. I 
don’t think they influence my own way 
of living very greatly. 

—JuUNIOR GIRL. 


A FEW NOTES AND QUOTES ON 
COMICS 


In the opinion of the Treasure Chest 
Committee, our comics humor lays too 
much stress on the “rootin’ tootin’” side of 
American life to be included in the Ameri- 
can children’s donations of books to 
European children. The committee feels 
that the humor is too distinctly American 
to be correctly interpreted by European 
children, who have had little opportunity 
to learn about America. 

Readers of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES will 
be interested in knowing what Annis Duff, 
the author of “Bequest of Wings,” thinks of 
the comics. Because Mrs. Duff was ab- 
sent from home she did not receive our 
request in time to respond with a special 
article, but she sent us a monograph on 
the comics, which she had recently pre- 
pared. All interested persons may receive 
a free copy of this monograph by writing 
Row, Peterson. (See Bibliography, p 203, 
for complete information.) 

The Family Consultation Service (Asso- 
ciated Charities) of Cincinnati, Ohio, make 
use of the comics to publicize their services. 
The publication, “A Friend of the Family,” 
was prepared by the Staff of “True Comics” 
magazine. You may obtain a free copy by 
writing Robert A. Luke, Executive Secre- 
tary, Adult Education Council, 629 Vine 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

The following is quoted from a letter 
written by the head of the children’s de- 
partment in a city library of Illinois: 
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“As for schools and libraries, I feel that 
the best thing to do is to exclude comics 
entirely, even True Comics and Calling All 
Girls. The teacher and librarian should see 
to it that there is sufficient good material 
at hand, including the good books that have 
near-comic appeal (such as Homer Price) 
to catch the interest of the comic-readers.” 


A FEW COMICS, DESIGNED TO 
EDUCATE 


Educational Comics, Inc., 225 Lafayette 
Street, New York 12, N. Y. Their pub- 
lications are intended for classroom use. 
i0c per copy. 

Stories from American History. Orig- 
inated by M. C. Gaines, a former teacher. 
Stories from the Bible. 

originated by Mr. Gaines. 


This was also 


Parents Magazine Press, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. publishes eight 
magazines for boys and_ girls. These 
publications are an attempt to compete 
with such comics as Action Comics. Two 
of their publications are devoted entirely 
to comics; the others devote from twenty 
to twenty-five per cent of their space to 
comics. In addition to the comics, they 
contain stories, articles and features 
adapted to the group for which they are 
intended. The eight publications are: 
Calling All Boys. For the teen-age boy. 
Monthly. $1 per year; single copies, 10c. 
Calling All Girls. For the teen-age girl. 
Monthly. $1 per year; single copies, 10c. 
Calling All Kids. For younger children. 
Bi-monthly. ‘$1 for 12 issues; single 
copies, 10c. 

Funny Book. “Really funny funnies.” 
Features for young people of all ages. 


Bi-monthly. $1 for 12 issues; single 
copy, 10c. 

Polly Pigtails. For grade-school girls. 
Sport Stars. For boys and girls who are 


interested in sports. Bi-monthly. $1 for 
12 issues; single copy, 10c. 


True Comics. Stories in full-color comics 
about real people and events, adventure, 
science and sports. Monthly. $1 per 
year; single copy, 10c. 
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True Aviation Picture Stories. Photo- 
graphs and full-color comics, articles and 
stories, model planes. Monthly. $1 per 
year; single copies, 10c. 


A Friend of the Family. (Prepared by 
the staff of “True Comics” Magazine.) 
This 4-page leaflet is used as publicity 
for the Family Consultation Service of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Living Bible. 
also pointed toward 


This publication is 
instruction. Pub- 
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lisher—The Living Bible Corporation, 
420 DeSoto Avenue, St. Louis 7, Mo. 
Quarterly. 10c per copy. 


WHAT DO YOU SAY ABOUT THE 
COMICS? 





EpitTor’s Note: We shall welcome 
replies from our readers, and plan to 


publish them in a future issue. 
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FEDERAL PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 
DEMONSTRATION BILL 


A BILL to extend rural public library 
service for some of the millions now with- 
out it was introduced into Congress on 
March 12, by Representative Emily Taft 
Douglas of Illinois and Senator Lister Hill 
of Alabama. Under the terms of the bill, 
the United States government would pro- 
vide funds up to $15,000,000 for demon- 
stration over a four year period of types of 
service which are suited to rural areas. 
The bill also outlines means for studying 
methods of operation in rural areas and 
the effect of planning on a wide-area basis. 

The program would operate through 
state library agencies which would submit 
to the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, plans suited to local conditions. The 
bill eliminates federal control as soon as 
states submit plans which meet with speci- 
fications included in the bill. 

The plans call for either a basic demon- 
stration using $25,000 per year for four 
years, financed entirely by federal funds; 
or for an expanded plan by which the 
states could secure additional funds on the 
matching basis. 

The bill, H. R. 5742 and S. 1920 was 
referred to the Education Committee of 
the House and the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

The following six points demonstrate 
values of the proposed Public Librar 
Service Demonstration Bill: , 


1. It provides for a program of educa- 


tional demonstrations and research in 
the provision of public library serv- 
ice to the more difficult areas. 

2. It establishes state and local control 
of public library service, definitely 
stimulating local initiative. 

3. It stimulates over-all library plan- 
ning on a state level. 

4. The need for extension of library 
service to rural areas is nation-wide: 
57% of the rural population has no 
library service, over 80% of rural 
people have extremely 
service. Areas with inadequate serv- 
ice exist in every section of the 
nation including both rich and poor 
states. People in these areas have 
had no opportunity to judge whether 
they need good library service. 

5. It makes possible the first over-all 
comprehensive evaluation of Ameri- 
can Public Library Service. 

6. It provides the first adequate experi- 
mentation in the presentation of 
authoritative opinion and information 
to the American people by means 
always under the direct control of 
the people themselves. 

(The present [Illinois library service 
demonstration program can be increased 
by an additional $75,000 annually during 
the next four years through the provisions 
of this proposed “Public Library Service 
Demonstration Bill.” 


inadequate 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


MIRIAM HERRON, Editor* 








THE POWER TO READ 
By Luian J. Le Bort** 


THE child who is learning to read is still 
an eager listener to good stories, but he 
has new intellectual muscles to flex—a 
wonderful growing power of his own, the 
power to read. While story books that 
can be read to him are still an interesting 
part of his library, the emphasis should be 
wherever possible on those books which he 
will enjoy reading for himself. 

We do not expect the child who is learn- 
ing to walk, to jump over fences every 
few feet. Too often, however, we do the 
equivalent with the child who is learning 
to read. In choosing a book for the aver- 
age child in the first three years of school, 
it is important to have some definite idea 
of how well he reads. 

A good story, yes. Material of high in- 
terest, for this is the time when the child’s 
world is expanding excitingly. But if it is 
a book he is to read by himself, then it is 
also necessary that the vocabulary be suffi- 
ciently easy for him to achieve some 
momentum as he reads. It must be free 
of too many hurdles and fences. 

Books for children beginning to read 
can excite and stir, and build steadily the 
power to read. They can also discourage 
the child who is still feeling his way along 
the page of print. 

This opportunity to read abundantly in 
easy enjoyable material on one level before 
facing the difficulties of the next stage in 


* Librarian, Community High School, Shelby- 
ville, Til 

** Division of Instructional Research, New York 
City Board of Education. 

Reprinted with permission from 1945 catalog of 
William R. Scott, Inc., publisher of Young Scott 
Books, New York City. 


reading has been, on the whole, one of the 
great gaps in the experience of the aver- 
age school child. 


HINSDALE — Organized to aid in the 
upkeep of the library and to help render 
better library service in the Hinsdale 
Township High School, the library club 
holds weekly meetings for the purpose of 
showing pictures on the Library of Con- 
gress and the making of books, the dis- 
cussion and study of library routines, the 
making of bulletin boards and displays, 
and the selection of books. All members 
who have worked 50 hours in the library 
may wear a silver pin in the shape of an 
open book. Ribbon and guard awards are 
given members who complete up to 200 
hours of service. Duties performed by the 
members include circulation desk duties, 
mechanical routines of books, and special 
and miscellaneous stack and file duties. 
The club has 18 members who have earned 
pins, 6 who have worked 100 hours, and 3 
who have completed 200 hours work. 





Four major United States flag airlines 
are engaged in aviation education activities 
and maintain special departments with 
full-time directors and competent research 
staffs and field workers, according to the 
Air Transport Association of America. 
They are School and College Service of 
United Air Lines, Inc.; Air-Age Education 
Research, American Airlines System; Avi- 
ation Education Service, Pan American 
World Airways, and Educational Service, 
Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc. In 
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addition, the remaining domestic airlines 
distribute various forms of educational 
literature. 


Something new in aviation education 
circles—a teacher training course which en- 
deavors to orient the thinking of ex-service 
personnel along air age education lines 
and which emphasizes the methods of pre- 
senting aviation material to high school 
and college students—has been launched at 
Binghamton, N. Y. The course, first in a 
series, was started in an effort to assist 
schools and colleges in obtaining properly 
qualified teachers of aviation subjects. 





*Figures show that 96 per cent of col- 
leges and universities in the United States 
recognize aeronautics as an elective science. 
Fifty per cent also accept it as a labora- 
tory science for college entrance require- 
ments. More than 400 of the higher edu- 
cational institutions already offer minor 
and major courses in aviation and related 
fields. The courses range from special 
summer school work for elementary teach- 
ers to five-year studies in aeronautical en- 
gineering, administration and airport man- 
agement. 
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New York University has established the 
first working and_ research’ graduate 
scholarship in the highly specialized field 
of air freight. 


Colby Junior College at Dennisport, 
Mass., is one jump ahead of most girls’ 
schools when it comes to unique aviation 
education. The college lists among its sub- 
jects an “Aeronautical Secretarial Course,” 
which is adapted to familiarize students 
with the component parts of aircraft as 
well as prepare them to become trained 
secretaries. 


Elementary and secondary schools in 
several states have added aviation educa- 
tion courses to their curriculum during the 
1945-46 session through the cooperation of 
the Aviation Education Division of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, a check 
by the Air Transport Association of 
America discloses. This brings the number 
of state school systems which have set up 
comprehensive aviation education programs 
with the assistance of the CAA to near the 
20 mark, affecting more than one-half the 
population of the United States. Other 
states are in the act of sponsoring similar 
programs. 





Reservations for hotel rooms for persons planning to attend the annual conference of 
the Illinois Library Association to be held in Springfield, October 10-12, 1946, at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, should be made NOW. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE* 


By HELEN PRUNKARDT 


“In every generation the innovators are 
the artists. While the general public sighs 
contentedly because the same sun shines 
each succeeding day . . the artist sets 
out each morning to invent or create a new 
world.” 

It was in 1867 that Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld 
set out to “create” his “new world.” Cer- 
tainly the spirit which brought a profes- 
sional music school into being during the 
early days of Chicago’s history evidenced a 
profound belief in the cultural significance 
of the musician in relation to community 
life. To quote from W. S. B. Matthew’s 
One Hundred Years of Music in America, 
“Among the foremost of those who have 
devoted their lives to musical art in Chi- 
cago and have contributed to the develop- 
ment of taste and culture in music, stands 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld, the founder of one of the 
largest musical conservatories in the 
United States—one that rivals, in all de- 
partments, the best in Europe. . . . Dr. 
Ziegfeld has always maintained acquaint- 
ance and correspondence with the principal 
masters of Europe, Liszt, Wagner, Joachim, 
Strauss, Rubinstein, and others.” As a 
result of these contacts and frequent trips 
to Europe, browsing through old records 
and catalogues is an experience in music 
history. Dr. Louis Falk, Leopold Auer, 
Richard Hageman, Herbert Witherspoon, 
Felix Borowski, these are but a few of 
the personalities who have been associated 
with the college. 

Seventy-nine years have passed. Today, 
the educational philosophy of the college 


* 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
+ Librarian. 


is guided by the eminent musician and 
educator, Dr. Rudolph Ganz. Through Dr. 
Ganz’ leadership the college has been a 
member of the North Central Association 
since 1936. 


TYPES OF MATERIAL IN 
COLLECTION 


Since a library derives its objectives 
from the insticution it serves, the phrase, 
“Training in music and through music in 
all phases of education and general cul- 
ture” is of particular significance in the 
program of the Chicago Musical College 
Library. Materials, equipment, services, 
personnel — all are correlated “through 
music.” Our materials fall into four pri- 
mary classifications: a. books, b. scores 
(bound volumes, miniature scores, sheet | 
music), c. periodicals, d. phonograph rec- 
ords. The scope, quality and quantity of 
these materials is determined by the edu- 
cational needs of the students, by the in- 
structional needs of the faculty, and by a 
consideration of the environment in which 
we find ourselves. With the large collec- 
tion of historically important scores, peri- 
odicals and books housed in the Newberry 
Library, with the large general collection 
of the Chicago Public Library but six 
blocks away, we have attempted to make 
our policy one of cooperation rather than 
of duplication. 

Specific “tools” such as musical encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, handbooks of music 
history, volumes of critical and analytical 
works, special periodicals, bound volumes 
of symphony program notes (thoroughly in- 
dexed), and theses; these constitute the 
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Cer- 
tain music histories and theoretical works, 
while not legitimately classified as reference 
works, are nevertheless placed with this 


backbone of the reference collection. 


collection because of their 
authoritativeness and usefulness. 

The circulating collection includes books 
on all phases of music, some periodicals, 
and musical scores of all classifications. In 
addition such allied fields as art, drama, 
education, philosophy, psychology, language, 
and fiction are represented by those basic 
works: with which all students should be 
familiar. Circulation is limited to students 
registered in the college, the borrowing 
time being a two-week period with several 
renewals possible. 

The rules and regulations of the library 
are as few and as flexible as possible. It is 
important that students and faculty think 
of the library as a friendly place. Although 
library services and activities are concerned 
primarily with the student in his special 
musical situation, we do welcome telephone 
calls for references and any special aid we 
may be able to give the general public. 
The library is open to the public at all 
times for reference purposes; material may 
be borrowed through inter-library loan 
only. 


particular 


Equipment for reproducing music is of 


extreme importance in our kind of library. 
With the practice studios three floors below 
us, pianos are readily available for illus- 
trating the scores in the library. With 
the recent acquisition of a phonograph 
equipped with six sets of ear-phones stu- 
dents are able to listen to our large collec- 
tion of recordings, and thus become 
thoroughly acquainted with the musical 
literature itself, as well as with the writings 
about music. At least one score is avail- 
able for each recording in the library. In 
addition, two other phonographs are under 
library supervision: a permanent one in 
the Little Theatre of the college, and a 
large moveable one which may be used by 
faculty members in their individual studios. 
Elsewhere in the building, facilities for 
mimeographic and photostatic reproduction 
are available; this equipment may be con- 
sidered as an added library service. 


“RARE” ITEMS 


While our selection policy has been one 
of non-duplication as stated above, we do 
have a small but extremely interesting 
“Rare Book” section. Most of this ma- 
terial has come to us from the private 
library of Dr. Rudolph Ganz, and many of 
the scores have fascinating historical back- 
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grounds. For example there is the first 
French orchestral edition of Don Giovanni; 
the first French orchestral edition of Les 
Huguenots; and a two-volume edition of 
orchestral score of Faust containing the 
markings and comments of the composer. 
These originally belonged to the great 
French organist, Charles Marie Widor. 
They were bequeathed to Dr. Ganz, and 
were brought to the United States by 
Isidor Philipp. In this collection are also 
included a facsimile score of the manu- 
script of Tristan und Isolde, one of the 
Siegfried Idyll, facsimile reproductions of 
the manuscript of Beethoven’s Appassion- 
ata Sonata and the Op. 111 Sonata. 
Several volumes of Allgemeine Musika- 
lische Zeitung (1815, 1821, 1827, 1828), the 
musical periodical published by Brietkopf 
und Haertel between 1789-1848, and 1863- 
1882, are included, as well as eight volumes 
of Music, one of the early magazines pub- 
lished in Chicago. The latter came to us 
through W. S. B. Matthews, the editor, 
who was at that time a faculty member of 
the college. The scores of Alban Berg’s 
operas Lulu, and Wozzeck; Paul Hinde- 
mith’s Neues Vom Tage; a complete set of 
the works of Domenico Scarlatti (Ricordi 
edition), and the five volumes of the 
Boletin Latino-Americano De Musica, in- 
cluding the musical supplements round out 
the high-lights of this special collection. 
One of the distinctive traits in the day- 
to-day functioning of our library is an 
emphasis on personality. The relationship 
between the librarian and the faculty is 
not an “en masse” one. It is based on in- 
dividual friendliness and cooperation. In 
this manner the educational philosophy and 
ideals with which each faculty member 
embues his teaching may find a correlation 
both in materials and spirit in the library. 
The aim of this cooperation is to attempt 
to inspire the students to want to use the 
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library, rather than to force them to use it. 

The relationship between the librarian 
and the students is also of an individual 
rather than a collective nature. After a 
general introduction to the library and its 
services during one of the student assem- 
blies in the early part of the school year, 
all instruction in using the library takes 
place as each student presents himself with 
a specific problem: We do not feel that 
this method is “coddling” the student. In 
the first place it quickly builds up his con- 
fidence in the library. In the second place 
almost immediately he begins his classwork 
in the “Dewey Decimal System” and in 
general reference work in his freshman 
English course at one of the academic col- 
leges in the city. We feel that we can 
accomplish more in aiding him by consid- 
ering his particular needs as they present 
themselves rather than in attempting to 
duplicate his course of study. 

Encouragement in library use in an in- 
tangible but basic library service. Through 
the cooperation of library-minded faculty 
members, by means of bulletin boards, ex- 
hibits, etc., students are encouraged to 
think of the library as an integrating force 
for all of their musical activities. Through 
watching the score at the symphony con- 
certs, by reading books on musical form 
and music history, by studying various 
editions of the pieces he may be practicing, 
the student learns to carry over an under- 
standing of the musical language into his 
performance. Similar activities applicable 
to the student of composition, to the stu- 
dent of musicology, and to the public 
school music student are a part of our edu- 
cational program. To supply the materials, 
the equipment, the philosophy by means of 
which “musical insight” may be developed 
—around these revolves the “tonality” of 
the Chicago Musical College Library. 
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What's News in Illinois Library Service 








28 March 1946 


To the Members of the Illinois Library 
Association: 


For the first time in some years it is 
possible for the Association to hold a full 
length meeting. It is scheduled at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, Oc- 
tober 10-12, 1946. 

It is obvious that our profession must 
face the implications of the post-war situ- 
ation. Your Executive Committee, in 
planning this meeting, agrees thoroughly 
with the suggestions of a number of the 
members that (a) because of the general 
situation, and (b) because of the fact that 
it has been some years since we have met, 
the major emphasis of this meeting be on 
the future program and policy of library 
service in Illinois. 

To this end the program will be very 
largely of a discussion nature, based on the 
pertinent problems. 

In preparation for this meeting each 
member is urgently requested to send to 
me by April 12, 1946: 

1. Suggestions of topics to be included 

on the program. 

2. The names of persons you would like 
to hear discuss a particular topic. 

3. Suggestions of a person for banquet 
speaker. 

4. Suggestions of firms and groups who 
would exhibit materials (books or 
equipment) of interest to librarians. 

5. Suggestions for conference or post- 
conference sight-seeing trips. 


We plan this to be a different kind of 
meeting than we have previously had. We 
also plan to celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of the Association which was organized in 
Its success depends on your co- 


1896. 


operation, whether or not you can attend 
the meeting. 
Awaiting your reply, I am 
Yours sincerely, 
ANDREW LEMKE, President. 
1202 Hinman, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Because of the many requests coming to 
the Illinois State Library for information 
about the bookmobiles to be used on the 
Library Service Demonstrations in Illinois, 
these somewhat detailed specifications for 
the specially built bodies will no doubt be 
helpful to librarians, library trustees, school 
and community officials. Other questions 
about the vehicles should be addressed 
to Helene H. Rogers, Assistant State 
Librarian. 

The bookmobile pictured below is one 
now in use and has a book capacity of 
approximately 2,500 volumes. The four 
vehicles now on order will be larger, having 
an approximate 4,000 book capacity. 


STYLE—Similar per photo submitted (not 
so streamlined). 


SIZE — 20’ overall—cab over engine (If 
conventional 20’ long back of engine or 
approximately 23'6” long overall). 

96” wide—outside. 
75” high—inside. 


CHARGING TABLE —to be provided by 
Illinois State Library for installation be- 
hind driver’s seat. 


CONSTRUCTION —Entire body frame- 
work to be of metal—all joints welded 
and well reinforced. 


BULLETIN BOARD — Inside space over 
the entire windshield to be used as a 
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bulletin board. Bulletin board to be windshield wipers and two chrome plated 
made to fit the above space—same to be rear view mirrors, three air vents. Two 
constructed of cork carpet (brown) front side quarter glasses to be also set 
finished with 1%” wooden frame. permanent and to be shatterproof 
Wooden frame to be painted same as in- glasses. 


terior side walls. 


DOORS—One sedan type door on left side 
of driver’s compartment—bus type door 
on right side of driver’s compartment 
and on right side at rear. Front doors to 
have locks. Right rear door locked from 


HEATING, VENTILATION AND 
INSULATION— 


Body, side walls and ceiling to be in- 
sulated with Dry Zero and lined with fir 
plywood. . Ceiling to be metal. 


inside only. Door on left to have a shat- 6 roof air vents. 

terproof drop glass—same to operate on 2 special large “bus type” hot water 

crank type window lifter. Gutters to be heaters and 2 windshield defrosters. 

provided above all doors. Hand grip to Heaters to be placed not too near driver’s 

be installed on inside of right front door seat. (If possible one heater should be 

and right rear door. One key to be used placed in rear.) 

for all doors. 2—8” electric fans with guards—fans to 
FLOOR—To be covered with jaspe lin- be installed. at front end of bookmobile, 

oleum. Color: black. Top of seats over one on each side of bulletin board. 


wheelhousings to be covered with same 
linoleum with edges covered with metal 
stripping, with rounded corners. 


FRONT—V type 2 piece shatterproof plate LIGHTS—3 large dome lights in book 
glasses set permanent, two automatic compartment and 1 in driver’s compart- 


LETTERING—Exterior—Luminous alum- 
inum (per sketch provided). 
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ment with special built transformer so 
same can be operated from 12 volt or 6 
volt battery or 110 volt house current. 


LIGHTS, ROAD—Illinois regulation high- 
way lights and reflectors. 


PAINTING — Exterior — Paint and stripe 
body and chassis—Illinois Blue. 


Interior — Ceiling covered with chalk 
white imitation leather to reflect all pos- 
sible light. (If metal ceiling paint chalk 
white.) 


Walls painted canary yellow. 


Interior of book shelves painted canary 
yellow. 


Exterior of book shelves, Illinois blue. 


Enamel to be used in painting interior. 


REAR PANEL—Provide rear vision win- 
dow in center. Below same fit in shelv- 
ing (see specifications “Shelving”). Out- 
side rear corners ‘to be protected with 
four spring type bumperettes. 


ROOF—Large rounded corners with water 
drip moulding on side and rear. 


SEATS—(2) Driver’s and companion seat 
to be set on swivel base so same can be 
used for charging desk when turned 
toward book compartment. Both seats 
must be comfortable for driving or use 
at the charging desk. 


All seats to be made of springs padded 
with rubberized hair and upholstered 
with imitation leather. Color: Dark 
blue or dark blue green. 


SHELVING—Special built book shelving 
of approximately 4,000 book capacity— 
bottom compartments to be clear 9” deep 
11” high—5S upper compartments clear 
9” deep x 10” high and divided in suita- 
able sections having a band type book 
guard on front edge of each shelf (this 
band to be made of metal stripping and 
to extend 1 inch above the shelf). Up- 
right partitions between book compart- 
ment to be wood. Space in left rear 
corner to be converted into a small stor- 
age closet with one shelf provided for 
thermos bottles, with brackets to hold 
them in place, and, the rest of the space 
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below rear vision window equally divided 
into shelving. Each shelf must be 13 
inches deep. 


SPRINGS—Auxiliary springs in rear to be 
provided. 


STEPS—Right front door and rear door to 
each have built-in steps each with step 
lights. Same to be covered with non- 
skid treads. 


WHEELS AND TIRES — Dual wheels in 
rear and all wheels provided with extra 
duty truck tires and safety tubes. 


TOOL AND TIRE COMPARTMENT— 
Compartments to be provided under 
body of truck to store spare wheel and 
one tire with safety tube, hydraulic jack, 
tools, chains, flares, etc. (The hydraulic 
jack to be furnished as soon as same is 
available.) 


The first 1946 meeting of the [Illinois 
Valley Library Association was held March 
18 at the University Club of Peoria with 
36 librarians and others interested in their 
work present. 

Carleton Jacobson, printing teacher at 
Woodruff high school and former member 
of the U. S. Army educational staff in 
India, gave an illustrated talk on the 
country. A group of singers from Manual 
High School also entertained members and 
guests. 

Several other social and informational 
meetings are planned for the year and 
anyone interested in being notified of them 
is invited to send name and address to Miss 
Evelyn Waller, 126 Randolph, Peoria 5, 
Illinois. 

With the lessening of transportation 
difficulties it is hoped representatives from 
more distant areas will be able to attend 
meetings. Guests are welcome. 

1945-46 officers of the group are: Presi- 
dent: Felicia Ryan, Librarian, Willcox 
Branch Peoria Public Library; Vice-Presi- 
dent: Mary Alice Smith, Librarian, East 
Peoria High School; Secretary: Evelyn 
Waller, Librarian, Manual High School, 
Peoria; and Treasurer: Vivian Gustafson 
Bradley 


Cavanagh, Assistant Librarian, 
College Library, Peoria. 
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Intolerance breeds wars. Hitler created 
the myths of the Superman and the 
Jewish Bogeyman to solidify Nazism. In 
the Far East is heard the cry, “Down with 
White domination,” and the Palestine prob- 
lem is far from solved. Recently the 
United States Senate virtually ceased to 
operate becduse certain members refused 
to discuss racial discrimination; yet more 
than two-thirds of the people of the earth 
are colored. 


George B. de MHuszar in his_ book, 
Anatomy of Racial Intolerance (283p. 
$1.25. H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y. 52) pre- 


sents facts of the greatest importance. The 
first section analyses race to determine if 
“skin color, hair form and other racial dif- 
ferences, of themselves and without ref- 
erence to the attention paid them, are of 
any consequence in human behavior.” The 
next section demonstrates that intolerance 
is acquired, not inherited. This section 
also describes existing social and economic 
discrimination in this country. The 
emphasis is on color, but religious and 
other prejudices are not overlooked. A 
third section analyses the causes of racial 
intolerance, and the final section presents 
ways and means of overcoming it. 


Only in the preface where he recom- 
mends that racial intolerance be made il- 
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legal are the discussions those of the 
editor. The book is a Reference Shelf 


compilation of convincing, readable articles 
written by thirty-two recognized authori- 
ties. One of them reduces the problem to 
its simplest possible terms by quoting the 
couplet: 
“There be but two races in this world so 
fair; 
The good, the bad and they be every- 
where.” 
Intolerance is 
Unfortunately its 
tenacious. 


a man-created disease. 

roots are many and 
Scapegoating, taking it out on 
someone, is an almost universal trait. Then 
there is the fear of the loss of job, income, 
prestige, etc., if colored races are permitted 
to compete freely for jobs, living quarters, 
etc. Intolerance comes very close tg home 
and America has fully its share of the 
world’s quota. It is a blot on the future, 
an ever potential danger. The correction 
lies in education and the innoculation of a 
spirit of free play. An excellent first step 
is to read Anatomy of Racial Intolerance. 





The March, 1946 issue of The Guide 
Post is devoted to books of use to the 
business man, the industrialist and the 
employee. Copies are available for 10c and 
may be secured from the Editorial Dept., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library. 
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ALGONQUIN—In February the public 
library celebrated its 25th anniversary. 
The library was organized by the Algon- 
quin Woman’s Club and in 1924 was legally 
established as a tax supported unit. 


* * * 


AURORA — “The Mid West Early 
American Pressed Glass Club, one of the 
most active and enterprising clubs in the 
Aurora area has installed a 6’ x 4%’ glass 
case for a permanent exhibit in the Aurora 
Public Library in which Aurorans and 
residents of this vicinity will be privileged 
to view some of the finest collections in the 
country. The exhibit project was begun by 
Mrs. Justus L. Johnson who is considered 
the most prominent collector in this area, 
whose objets d’ art have been permanently 
placed* not only in the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute but in Washington, D. C. and other 
museums throughout the country.” 


* * * 


BALDWIN, Rachel, has been appointed 
on the staff of the Wilmette Public Library 
as secretary and circulation assistant. 


* * * * 


BLOOMINGTON — For the past 20 
years the Withers Public Library has main- 
tained weekly library service to all the sick 
in the Bloomington-Normal hospitals. 


* * * * 


CAIRO — Edith Wilson, who was born 
and raised in Cairo—and still considers it 
home—recently exhibited a representative 
group of her paintings at the public library 
for the Cairo Woman’s Club art exhibit 
held early in 1946. Not listed but included 
in, the exhibit was her earliest known 
drawing which lent a note of humor to the 
show. Miss Wilson now maintains her 
studio in Monterey, Mass. 


* * * * 


CHICAGO—The private papers of Joseph 
Kirkland, who has been called Chicago’s 
first realistic novelist, have been presented 
to the Newberry Library by his two grand- 


daughters. 
s + = @ 


CHICAGO—tThe Chicago public library 
lends 10,000,000 books a year. 
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CHICAGO—Librarians are people! The 
staff of the public library has compiled 
(using their very own) and published “At 
Home on the Range”—a book of tried and 
true recipes. Copies are available for 50c. 
(If mailed add 10c.) 


* * * * 


CHICAGO—A new and enlarged art 
room, containing 15,000 circulating and 
reference books on art subjects, was opened 
on the first floor of the public library 
building. The room will also include a 
picture collection of more than 500,000 
items, as well as a large selection of lan- 
tern slides and color slides. 

A feature of the department will be a 
continuous series of exhibits by Chicago 
artists, the first of whom will be Copeland 


Burg. 
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DECATUR—The files of the local news- 
papers are being microfilmed and the film 
filed at the public library where a 
Recordak reading machine has been in- 
stalled in the Reading Room. 


* * * 


EAST ST. LOUIS — The provision for 
the establishment of a branch of the public 
library in the Lansdowne area of the com- 
munity was included in the annual appro- 
priation request. 


* * * 


EDWARDS, Mrs. Francis, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Lansing, Ill. public 
library, succeeding Mrs. Freda Brandon. 


*x* * * * 


GENESEO —A new service for people 
living in the rural area adjacent to Geneseo 
Township has recently been established by 
the public library. A collection of books 
has been placed in each of the four district 
schools attended by Geneseo Township 
children. Neighbors near the school will 
be in charge of the circulation of the 
books, and Mrs. Katherine Arzinger, libra- 
rian, of the Geneseo public library will 
visit the station each month bringing new 
books to replace those which have been 
read. 
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HINSDALE — Coronet Instructional 
Films, an affiliated organization of Coronet 
magazine, has filmed a technicolor movie 
on how to use a library in which members 
of the high school library club, the high 
school librarian, Miss Catherine Nicholson, 
and the public librarian, Miss Irene Hel- 
land starred. The film will be distributed 
to junior and senior high schools all over 
the United States. 


* * * 


HIGHLAND PARK—A new addition to 
the public library is the Dorothy Morse 
Cummins Memorial given by the League 
of Women Voters in memory of Mrs. Cum- 
mins who was president of this group at 
the time of her death last summer. 

“This memorial consists of books deal- 
ing with political, economical and social 
history of the United States. They have 
been chosen for those who are interested 
in the course which our country will pur- 
sue, and who want information for deciding 
and supporting views of their own.” 


* * * * 


ILLINOIS STATE HISTORICAL LI- 
BRARY—The following persons have been 
appointed trustees: 

Alfred W. Stern, Chicago, succeeding 
Lloyd A. Lewis, Chicago; Dr. Clarence P. 
McClelland, president of MacMurray Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, succeeding Oliver R. 
Barrett, Chicago; and Benjamin P. Thomas, 
Springfield, succeeding Irving Dilliard, 
Collinsville. 

$@ 8 @ 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY—The fol- 
lowing changes have recently been made in 
the staff: 


AGG, Rachel, has been appointed library 
assistant at the Loan-Reference Desk. 
Miss Agg is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois Library School. 

BESSEY, Mrs. Helen H., died February 
26, 1946, after a short illness. Mrs. Bessey 
joined our staff shortly after completing 
the editorial work on the third edition of 
Granger’s Index to Poetry and Recitations, 
published in 1941. At the time of her 
death she was at work on the index for the 
file of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 
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WETHERBEE, S. Ambrose, document 
archivist and classifier resigned to accept a 
position in the Illinois State Historical 
Library. 

WILSON, Virginia G., has “been ap- 
pointed library assistant at the Loan- 
Reference Desk. Miss Wilson, recently 
discharged from the WAC, is a graduate of 
the Library School of Emory University. 


* * * 


JONES, Mrs. Visa, has resigned as hos- 
pital librarian of the Peoria public library. 


* * * 


KEWANEE — The first branch of the 
public library was opened in February. At 
the present time service will be available 
only on Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
from 3 to 5:30. The location was selected 
because of its convenience to Lyle, Tibbetts 
and St. Stanislaus schools. 


* * * * 


PARK RIDGE—The Girl Scouts meet 
regularly at the public library to get in- 
struction in the mending of books and to 
help the librarian with dusting and straight- 
ening the books on the shelves. A similar 
project is being carried on at the public 
library in Lincoln, Il. 


* * * * 


RHEA, Mrs. Veneta Harrod, resigned as 
librarian of the Litchfield Carnegie Public 
Library, to join her husband who has re- 
cently returned to the U. S. after serving 
with the army in the Pacific. Mrs. Wini- 
fred LeMay, formerly librarian of the 
Hillsboro Public Library has been ap- 
pointed her successor. 


* * * & 


RICHARDSON, Ethyl A., has resigned 
as librarian of the Mercer Township Free 
Public Library, Aledo. She plans to re- 
turn to Decatur to live. 


* * * * 


ROCKFORD — All full-time employees 
of the public library were voted a monthly 
increase of $15, beginning January, 1946. 
A similar increase was provided in 1945. 

The staff has recently launched a most 
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ambitious project—a bulletin, called Off the 
Shelf. It is to be published monthly— 
and, apparently, is free. 


* * * * 


MUNCK, Kerstein, formerly assistant 
librarian, Gothenberg Public Library, 
Sweden, arrived March 15 to spend “at 
least six months” working in the public 
library at Rockford. The arrangements for 
her work-visit were made by the Swedish 
Institute of Cultural Relations. She says: 
“I hope that both will benefit from my 
visit by learning (I much and you some- 
thing) of each other’s library methods. I 
also hope that it will bring about a better 
knowledge and deeper understanding of 
each other’s countries—and that, I think, 
ranks among the very important tasks in 


these days.” 
“es & © 


RUTLEDGE, Jeanette, has been ap- 
pointed cataloger and assistant librarian of 
the public library, Lincoln, Ill. 


* * * * 


SPRINGFIELD—So that all citizens of 
the community as well as the Board of 
Directors of the Lincoln Library, the mem- 
bers of the Friends of the Library and the 
staff could know of the goals for the library 
—especially in 1946—they were printed in 
“Views and Reviews,” a weekly column 
carried in the Sunday edition of the local 
newspaper and written by Grace Gilman, 
librarian. 

Because of their timeliness for all libra- 
ries, all librarians will want to check them: 


First—To make this library an increas- 
ingly friendly and cooperative place to 
come to. 


Graciousness in a library is a 
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difficult thing to define but you feel its 
existence or its absence. It comes not from 
books or equipment but from the “edu- 
cated heart.” 

Second—To make this library the city’s 
center of informal adult education. The 
community school for adults is one example 
of what we mean. We propose to study 
present offerings of the school and plan for 
improvement in terms of the needs and 
desires of this community. 

Third—To make our work with children 
a live and growing service to the end that 
every child in Springfield may have the 
opportunity to grow up into a lifetime of 
good reading. 

Fourth—To clarify and invigorate our 
relationship with the public and parochial 
schools. The joint responsibility of the 
schools and the library in providing the 
tools of learning needs to be more com- 
pletely understood and _ thoughtfully 
planned on a cooperative basis. 

Fifth—To keep before the business man 
of Springfield the realization that his pub- 
lic library is a financial asset. That here 
he may find a valuable collection of special 
reference material purchased primarily for 
him. 

re oS 

STERN, Lotta Rosalind, who has been 
overseas with the American Red Cross for 
the past two years, recently rejoined the 
staff of the Glencoe public library. 


* * * * 


UDELL, Celia, who knows 14 languages 
and heads of the Foreign Language De- 
partment of the Chicago public library, 
says the “fashionable languages” these days 
are Spanish, Portuguese and Russian! 
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NAME INDEXES 


By MarGaret C. Norton* 


No finding tool is more useful than an 
index to personal names found in manu- 
script and archival collections. The com- 
pilation of calendars requires a high degree 
of professional skill and historical knowl- 
edge and the process is a slow one. For 
the miscellaneous documents which com- 
prise the average manuscript cdllection in 
historical and other libraries, the calendar 
is an almost necessary guide to subjects. 
Most archivists, on the other hand, have 
comparatively little need for detailing the 
contents of individual documents except in 
the case of correspondence and an occa- 
sional miscellaneous file. For the subject 
approach archivists depend largely upon 
guides which list the various series and give 
descriptions of the general nature of their 
contents. Most reference to archival mate- 
rials, both for official and for historical pur- 
poses, however, requires detailed name 
indexing. 

Curiously, little has been written upon 
the technique of making name indexes, 
presumably because the process is relatively 
simple. Years of experience in revising 
index slips shows that all beginners are 
bothered by the same problems. It may 
be helpful, therefore, to give a detailed 
description of a typical name index, namely 
the one in the Illinois Archives. 

First of all, the person who starts out 
to make a name index must reconcile him- 
self to the fact that the task is both 
monotonous and tedious. Fortunately, the 
nature of the work is such that interrup- 
tions do not seriously break the chain of 
thought, which means that indexing is ideal 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library. 


pick-up work for non-rush hours at the 
reference desk. 


The indexing of some types of records 
is an almost purely mechanical piece of 
work which can be done by anyone having 
a gift for accuracy. Other indexing is as 
difficult and as technical as calendaring. 
All types of name indexing call for mental 
alertness and imagination to decipher vague 
scrawls and phonetic spelling. The indexer 
has many a smile when he figures out an 
unintelligible phrase which proves to be 
merely some clerk’s attempt to use “big” 
legal terms which-he cannot spell and the 
meaning of which is, to him, equally vague. 
A knowledge of foreign languages, espe- 
cially French and German, is helpful. 
Otherwise one might not recognize Dan 
McCann and Frank Perry when their names 
were spelled by their French neighbors as 
Daneuil Mequenne and Francois Pairais, 
respectively; nor realize that Tcunberger, 
Chonberger and Shinbarger are variations 
of the German name Schoenberger. Fa- 
miliarity with legal terminology is also use- 
ful, or lacking that knowledge, assiduous 
thumbing of a good law dictionary. 

All names found in documents in the 
Illinois archives prior to and including the 
year 1850 are being indexed. There are 
close to one million cards in the Illinois 
file at present. A card is made for every 
name found in every document indexed, 
though there be only a mere allusion to 
the surname. 


THE CARD 


At Illinois we use 3x5 in. white catalog 
cards of 100% rag stock, medium weight, 
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die cut, punched for the guide rod, with 
a guide card for about each hundred cards. 


On the top line of each card is typed 
the name, inverted, in all capital letters. 
Titles (usually abbreviated) as Mrs., Capt., 
Governor and the like, also such abbrevia- 
tions as “Sr.” and “Jr.” have only the 
initial letter capitalized. When only in- 
itials are given and the full name is not 
known, six typewriter spaces are allowed 
between the initials. On the second line 
is typed the name of the county, and if 
stated in the document, the town or town- 
ship in which the individual resided at the 
date of the document. One line is then 
skipped. Beginning with line four, all bio- 
graphical information given in the docu- 
ment is digested, together with date or 
dates. On the line following the biographi- 
cal data the customary symbols for au- 
thorship and signing (A. L. S., D. S., etc.) 
are given, if appropriate. Lastly, the 
bibliographical citation is stated, skipping 
a line between the symbols and the citation 
if there is room on the card. We do not 
type on the call numbers for the documents, 
because the major part of the indexing 
here was completed before the main series 
were catalogued. However, we leave a left 
hand margin of about three-quarters of an 
inch in case it becomes desirable to add 
the number later. 

All items on the card are usually typed 
at the same indentation, relying upon the 
blocking to differentiate between the 
name-place, the biographical data and the 
bibliographical citation. Occasionally, when 
several biographical facts are included on one 
card, these are set apart by starting each 
item on a separate line or by a two-space 
indentation. When the same or analogous 
biographical information appears in two or 
more documents we combine this on one 
card. For instance, we would not make a 
separate card fo reach time John Jones’ 
mame appeared as county clerk, but would 
use one card for all dates, signatures and 
bibliographical citations alluding to him in 
that official capacity. 

So far as possible, all information found 
in one document is typed on one card. 
Where additional cards are necessary the 
words “See next card” are stamped in the 
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lower right hand corner of the first card, 
with the words “Card 2,” or whatever the 
number may be, typed*at the upper right 
hand corner of the added card. The name 
and county are repeated on the first two 
lines, one line is then skipped, and the 
biographical information continued on the 
fourth line. A_ bibliographical citation 
standing alone on the second card should 
be avoided. The wording should be so 
spaced that the cards can be matched from 
their context in case they should become 
separated. Some archivists tie the first and 
second cards together, library cataloger 
style. 

When a volume or series with current 
information, such as marriage, census or 
land records, is to be indexed, forms 
mimeographed on the card save the in- 
dexer’s time and ensure complete coverage 
of data. 

Except where mimeographed forms are 
used, no typing is done until the entire 
volume or series has been indexed on bond 
paper slips, 3x5 in., written preferably in 
ink. All personal and place names should 
be printed, and in case of questioned 
spellings possible alternative readings in- 
dicated in parenthesis with a question 
mark. Square brackets [ ] are always 
used to indicate letters or information sup- 
plied by the indexer, question marks in 
square brackets, [ ? ], to indicate a dubious 
interpretation of a word or phrase. In 
writing slips, corrections should be made by 
crossing out the incorrect word or figure 
and rewriting it correctly, never by writing 
letters or figures over those already set 
down. 

The slips are kept in the exact order in 
which they were written until they have 
been checked by the reviser, those for each 
page or document being held together by 
clips or a rubber band. After checking for 
omissions and other corrections, the cards 
are alphabetized. The reviser then decides 
upon the spelling of the name for filing 
purposes, writes cross reference slips for 
various spellings of names, combines slips 
where possible, and otherwise edits them. 


The slips are then sent to the typist. 
The surname as spelled for filing purposes 
is typed first, in all capitals, followed, in 
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parenthesis, by the variations of spelling 
found in the particular document being in- 
dexed, capitalizing only the initial letter; 
then a comma; then the Christian name or 
names. Example: [SCHOENBERGER] 
(Tcunberger, Choenberger), LAURENT. 
The rest of the card is then copied from 
the revised slip. After the index cards have 
been typed and proofread, they are counted 
for statistical purposes, then sent to the 
file clerk. 


FILING 


All cards are filed in one alphabet with 
the objective that a person consulting the 
mame index can find in one place, and 
without having to consult the original 
records, all information available about 
persons whose names are to be found in 
the records on file. Before discussing in 
detail some of the problems the indexer en- 
counters in setting down the various items 
on the card, it may clarify the discussion 
which follows to show sample cards. 


Examples: 


Name. SMALLEY, WESTLEY 
County. PEORIA 


Age. 30 Birthplace. Pa. 
Occupation. Farmer 
Wife. Ann 


U. S. Census 1850. Page 216B Line 39 


COLINE, FRANCOIS 

Cahokia, St. Clair Co. 

Master blacksmith, about 34 years of 
age; a native of Leon in La Vielle Cas- 
tile; son of Francois Coline and Fran- 
coise Lavigne. Marriage contract with 
Lisette Marie Louise Guitare, 15 years 
old; a native of Isle Jesus, near the Isle 
of Montreal, now living in Prairie du 
Pont; daughter of Guyon Pierre Guitare. 
Appointed dowry 300 livres, reciprocal 


preference See next card 


Card 2 
COLINE, FRANCOIS 
Cahokia, St. Clair Co. 
legacy 150 livres. G. P. Guitare and 
wife Josette Poirie (stepmother of bride) 
witnesses. Cahokia, Feb. 20, 1791. 
D. S. (by mark) 
Cahokia marriage contracts. 1791. No. 3 
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TCUNBERGER, LAURENT 
Cahokia, St. Clair Co. 


See 
SCHOENBERGER, LAURENT 


SAUCIER, BAPTISTE 
Cahokia, St. Clair Co. 


See 
SAUCIER, JEAN BAPTISTE 


Item 1. Names. 


All names mentioned on the handwritten 
index slip should be spelled on the pre- 
liminary slip, exactly as in the document 
indexed. As explained above, the typed 
entry uses the spelling under which the 
name is to be filed, followed by variations 
found in the document. In the biograph- 
ical section of the card all names are 
spelled exactly as they appear in the docu- 
ment. 


CROSS REFERENCES 


Cross references are made for each varia- 
tion of the spelling of surnames, referring 
back to the spelling used for filing. Minor 
variations in the spelling of Christian 
names are ignored in filing. If, however, 
the variation would throw the Christian 
mame into another letter of the alphabet, 
a cross reference card should be made. 
For instance, a cross reference would be 
made from Baptiste Clermont to Jean 
Baptiste Clermont, and from Zusanne Cler- 
mont to Susanne Clermont. No cross ref- 
erences would be made if the names were 
spelled Jean Baptist or Suzanne. 

Titles commonly used in connection with 
names, such as Sir, General, Governor and 
the like, are given in abbreviated form, 
capitalizing only the first letter, and in- 
serted between the surname and the given 
name. Less frequently used titles, such as 
Commandant, Prothonotary, etc., are best 
incorporated into the biographical section. 
Senior (written Sr.), Junior (written Jr.) 
and II or III (or written 2d or 3d) are 
appended to the name when appropriate. 
The courtesy titles Mr. and Miss are cus- 
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tomarily omitted. “Mrs.” is used in con- 
nection with the husband’s name, as 
SMITH, Mrs. JOHN, but the name would 
not be written SMITH, Mrs. CATHER- 
INE unless to distinguish between two 
women of the same name, when it would 
be written, preferably, SMITH, CATHER- 
INE (Mrs. John). The word esquire 
(written Esq.) may be appended to the 
mame, as Perrey, Jean Francois, Esq. 
Titles indicating occupation or social status 
are preferably embodied in the biographi- 
cal section of the index card. 


Example: 


JONES, JOHN RICE 
Cahokia, St. Clair Co. 


Prothonotary of Randolph Co. Suit filed 
against James Link, tailor, on note for 
$70. Court of Common Pleas. June 
17, 1787. 


Court of Common Pleas. Docket 1785- 
89. p. 57 


Slaves and other persons having no sur- 
names are entered and filed under their 
Christian names. Immediately - following, 
in parentheses, type (Slave of.......... ) 


Example: 


JAMES (Slave of Antony Louviere, Jr.) 
Cahokia, St. Clair Co. 


James and Mary, slaves of Antony 
Louviere, Jr., married Apr. 29, 1793 


St. Clair Co. Marriage Register. 
1791-1800. p. 53 


Reference Card: 


LOUVIERE, ANTONY, Jr. 
Cahokia, St. Clair Co. 


See also names of his slaves: 
JAMES 
MARY 


Occasionally a case is found where a 
freedman adopted the name of his former 
master. To avoid possible embarrassment 
to persons checking on the name, also to 
the archivist, the words “free person of 
color” should be added on the appropriate 
name line and such cards filed after the 
cards without that designation. 
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SPELLING 


In deciding which spelling of a name to 
adopt for filing purposes one often has to 
be arbitrary. If an autograph is found in 
the collection that is generally the spelling 
to use. Sometimes, however, it is found 
that men changed the spelling of their 
signature from time to time. For instance, 
Jean Baptiste Dubuque, a prominent trader 
out of old Cahokia, Illinois, signed his name 
Dubuc until 1781. In default of auto- 
graphs, the next best guide is present day 
spelling of names by known descendants. 
County histories and the oldest directories 
for the community are frequently helpful. 
It should be noted, however, that de- 
scendants do not always spell their names 
the way their grandfathers did. For in- 
stance, one branch of the family of Samuel 
McClintoc (commissioner for the Illinois- 
Indiana boundary survey of 1821) spells 
the name as he did, McClintoc, while an- 
other branch spells it McClintock. Fami- 
lies of foreign descent frequently Anglicize 
the original spelling. 

Never use a form of name not found in 
at least one of the documents even though 
different from the modern spelling, unless 
very certain from reliable sources that the 
name has been misspelled in the documents. 
For instance, it would not do to correct a 
spelling of the name written Barbee, to 
Barber, on the guess that that is really the 
name, because, it so happens, there were 
Barbee families in Illinois. Even though 
there may be a John Christian it is not safe 
to assume, without proof, that Jacques 
Chrestien is of the same family. We sus- 
pect that the old Illinois French name 
Cesirre (also spelled Cecire, Cecirre) is a 
phonetic spelling of St. Cyr (or vice 
versa), but in lieu of proof to the contrary 
we are using both names, making “See 
also” cross reference cards for both names. 

Besides county histories and dictionaries 
the D. A. R. lineage books, and, for New 
England names, the New England Genea- 
logical Register will prove helpful. The 
U. S. War Department in 1920 published 
a Guide to similar surnames for use in 
the Adjutant General’s Office, War Depart- 
ment. Perhaps the most useful reference 
book for eighteenth and nineteenth century 
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names is “General Table 111” in the U. S. 
Census Bureau’s Century of Population 
Growth, 1790-1900, published in Wash- 
ington in 1909. This table, beginning on 
page 227, is entitled “Nomenclature, deal- 
ing with names represented by at least 100 
white persons, by states and territories, at 
the first census, 1790.” 

Typical of the problems to be encoun- 
tered in indexing names in communities 
having a non-Anglo Saxon background are 
those found in indexing the records of the 
old French settlement at Cahokia, Illinois. 
After the conquest of the Illinois country 
by the British largely cut off intercourse 
with the mother colony of Canada, culture 
declined to the extent that by 1790 the 
majority of the inhabitants of Cahokia and 
Kaskaskia had become illiterate. It is 
likely that where there were two men of 
the same name, the one who could write 
was the father. while the one who signed 
by mark was the son. In determining the 
file form of a name, we use, first the signa- 
ture if the man could write; second, the 
form of name used in a document drawn 
up by a notary (marriage contracts but not 
county marriage records); and last, the 
most probable French spelling for the 
phonetic spelling. For instance, we as- 
sume that Halary is probably the aspirant 
sound of Alary as the name also appears 
in the records; that Obuchon and Hau- 
buchon were probably. properly spelled 
Aubuchon; that the endings —au, —ou, and 
—aux are properly —eaux; and we have 
arbitrarily chosen the ending —iere instead 
of the equally correct —ié or —ier. Com- 
plications arising from the prefixes De, La 
and Le, especially when the same man 
signs himself interchangeably as De Le 
Compte, De La Compte, La Compte, Le 
Compt and Compte call for arbitrary rules. 
We make a cross reference from De since 
in this particular series of records that 
prefix is used only to denote noble descent 
or high political rank. We decide upon 
the basis of the relative number of times 
each prefix is used, whether to consider 
the name starts with La or Le (in this 
case, Le Compte.) Cross references are 
made from the name as spelled without the 
prefix. 
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The Illinois French settlers had two 
other name customs which multiply cross 
references. The first of these was the 
common practice for a woman to use her 
maiden name for legal purposes throughout 
her life. Second and third marriages, each 
with offspring, were not uncommon. Inter- 
marriage resulted in bewildering duplica- 
tions of names. We find it desirable to 
follow the French custom and to enter all 
cards for Marie Louise Lemire Giroux 
Bignier Geronne under Lemire, with cross 
references from her three married names. 


ALIASES 


The second French name custom was the 
adoption of aliases, probably originating 
from an effort to distinguish between cou- 
sins of the same name. Sometimes the 
second name was adopted by one man, 
sometimes by a whole family. Often the 
second name was used only in formal legal 
documents, sometimes the two names were 
used interchangeably, while occasionally the 
second name superseded the original family 
mame and because the name used exclu- 
sively by the second generation. Usually 
these second names were surnames, as 
Louis and Pierre Laperche “dit St. Jean,” 
Jean Pierre Roy “dit Laparce.” Sometimes 
what was probably originally a nickname, 
was adopted by brothers, as Louis and 
Philippe LeBoeuff “dit La Flamme.” Some 
names were obviously nicknames, as Joseph 
Hymen “dit La Fille.” The tavern keeper, 
son of the commandant, was called “Lala,” 
though we do not know whether the con- 
notations were the same then as they 
would be now. 

The beginner is likely to find it diffi- 
cult to read the penmanship of an earlier 
day, particularly that of semi-literate pio- 
neers. Practice and acquaintance with 
family names prevalent in his state will 
gradually overcome this difficulty. He can 
be consoled by the knowledge that even 
experienced manuscript curators occasion- 
ally make ludicrous mistakes in transcrip- 
tion. 

One device which may help to decipher 
a name is to imitate the questioned signa- 
ture, letting the mind go blank while do- 
ing so. With gratifying frequency one will 
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find oneself exclaiming, “The name is 
Smyth, of course—that mark that looks 
like additional letters is just a flourish at 
the end of the word.” Counting the num- 
ber of strokes of the pen is also helpful 
in deciphering words, though, of course, it 
would not be of any help if the difficulty 
were with a word using the same number 
of strokes, as Boyce, Boyes, or Boyer. In 
that case one’s only hope is to find the 
name written clearly and unmistakably just 
once, or some other clue as to identity, or 
else to select the most likely form and 
make cross references from the rest. 

Certain letters and names often cause 
confusion, and if these alternatives are kept 
in mind one can often make a plausible 
guess. In eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century style of handwriting, Capitol S is 
often confused with capitals L and Z; 
capital F with capital T; capital A with 
capital O; capital C with lower case b and 
lower case c; capital R with capitals P 
and K; capital H with capitals A, K and R. 
Lower case letters and combinations of 
letters having the same number of pen 
strokes are apt to be mistaken for each 
other. Among those most frequently con- 
fused are the letters a and 0; c, e, r, and s; 
- f and p;i and e; e and r; h and k; r and v; 
t at the end of a word; ee, rr, vi, ve, u 
and n; ss and p; rv and w; sc, rr and x; 
le and b; lv and h; en and ar; ru, u, r 
and m; rn and m; rm and nn. Flourishes 
of the pen at the end of a word may be 
mistaken for the letters s or y. Where the 
correct spelling is known give the author 
of the manuscript the benefit of the doubt 
and assume he has spelled the name cor- 
rectly if the spelling falls into one of those 
resemblances. 

Irish and Scotch names, such as Kinney 
and Kenney, are found written both ways, 
but woe betide the indexer who insults 
somebody’s Scotch ancestor by spelling the 
name Kinney! 


CHRISTIAN NAMES 


Christian names which are often confused 
are Lemuel and Samuel; Daniel, David and 
Davis; Isaiah and Isaac; John and Jehu; 
Uel and Joel. Jno. is usually the abbre- 
viation for John, but is also occasionally 
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also used for Jonathan. That abbreviation 
should follow the name in parentheses, 
thus: JOHN (Jno.). The abbreviation 
Jos. may stand for Joseph, Josephus, 
Josiah or Joshua, or it may be intended 
to be Jas. for James. Dan. and Nat. may 
be abbreviations for more than one name. 
Unless one is very sure of the identity it 
is best not to attempt to write out the 
name from the abbreviation when typing 
the index card. 

The French name Baptiste is so seldom 
used alone that it is fairly safe to assume 
that the name is actually Jean Baptiste, 
and to use it with a question mark, making 
cross references. 


Example: 
SAUCIER BAPTISTE 


See 
SAUCIER, [JEAN?] BAPTISTE 


We do not attempt to give dates of birth 
and death or other data not found in the 
manuscripts indexed, though when found, 
we make separate cards for biographical in- 
formation given in printed books. other 
than standard state histories or biograph- 
ical encyclopedias. 

Name index filing follows Cutter rules so 
far as possible, filing first a surname which 
stands alone, then by initials and Christian 
names. Where a name which appears, 
both with and without the designations 
Sr. and Jr., 2d, 3d, etc., the rule is to file 
first the name as it stands alone, then 
Sr., then Jr., then by numbers, 2d, 3d, etc. 
Mrs. John Smith would be filed immedi- 
ately behind the cards for John Smith. 
Military and other titles are generally 
ignored in filing. The cards under each 
name should be filed by dates. Distinguish 
between contemporaries of the same name 
by filing by the county in which each 
lived. 


Item 2. Place of Residence. 


The name of the county in which a per- 
son resided is important not only to dis- 
tinguish the identity of persons of the same 
name, but is very helpful to genealogists as 
a clue to where to apply for further infor- 
mation to be found 
and county archives. 


in county histories 
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It is fairly safe to assume that a person 
whose name appears in documents originat- 
ing in a certain county probably resided in 
that county unless the documents them- 
selves or other knowledge indicate other- 
wise. The indexer should not jump to the 
conclusion that ownership of real estate in 
a certain town or township implies resi- 
dence therein. Unless the document itself 
uses the phraseology, “at his home in 
Prairie du Pont” or something similar, the 
residence should be given merely as the 
county. Even though the indexer may 
know from other sources that the person 
was residing at Prairie du Pont at the date 
of the document, he does not add that to 
the card. This index is an index only to 
the information found in the document. 

The name of the county should be given, 
of course, as it was at the date of the docu- 
ment, not according to the present day 
division of county lines. So many prob- 
lems as to residence arose with respect to 
persons mentioned in the early Illinois 
French records that, except when the resi- 
dence was positively stated as being at 
Kaskaskia, Vincennes, Ste. Genevieve, St. 
Louis, or elsewhere, we used the phrase 
“Cahokia records, St. Clair Co.”, even for 
the pre-county period. This takes care of 
the question as to whether the late parents 
of a bridegroom born in Montreal had ever 
lived in Cahokia. The important fact for 
this particular index was that those parents 
are of interest here in connection with the 
people who did live at Cahokia, but we are 
not making any commitments as to where 
they may have resided. 


Item 3. Biographical Data.* 


Anything, no matter how trivial, that 
throws light upon the biography of the per- 
son whose name is indexed, should be 
brought out on the card. The only card in 
the whole file about James Ratcliffe may 
merely mention that he was excused from 
jury service on a certain date because of 
illness. That bit of information may tie 
up with other information to establish the 


* With apologies to members, past and present, 
of the staff of the Archives Department of the 
Illinois State Library who may think they recog- 
nize quotations or misquotations of their early ex- 
ercises in indexing. 
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approximate date of his death; it may 
mean nothing more than the slight glow 
someone will feel from finding that grand- 
father has not been completely forgotten. 
Remembering the fine-tooth combing of the 
records by Lincoln scholars, the [Illinois 
archives staff has a saying, “When you in- 
dex consider everyone a Lincoln.” 


FOR DETAILED INDEXING 


This detailed indexing gives everyone 
searching the records all the information he 
could find by seeing the original records. 
Looking at name indexes in other institu- 
tions which are sometimes little more than 
lists of call mumbers, we have wondered 
(but not out loud) how many patrons and 
archival clerks have had the time or pa- 
tience to look at a hundred documents to 
glean the meager information that James 
Jones served on the grand jury a few 
times, signed a couple of road petitions, 
once sued one of his neighbors for payment 
on a $10 I. O. U., and purchased a feather 
bed at the auction of another neighbor. 
Occasionally a document will contain an 
extensive biography, too much to be in- 
cluded on the card. In that case the 
searcher would want to see that original 
document anyhow. By and large, however, 
the information to be gleaned from an 
archival collection, is “here a little and 
there a little.” 

It is most important for the indexer to 
cultivate concise and precise ways of 
digesting biographical information. The 
revision of index slips written by a second 
person astounds one as to the ambiguity of 
the English language. “Asked for a writ” 
—does that mean “he asked the court to 
issue a writ,” or “the court instructed him 
to prepare (or perhaps, to serve process 
on) a writ?” “His mame under a road 
petition” upon checking proved to mean 
that a copy of a road petition signed by 
the person had been transcribed into the 
County Commissioners’ proceedings. The 
proper entry would be “Signed a petition 
for a road from Wood River to Cahokia. 
Copy of D. S.” “Gave his consent to be 
wedded to Susie Brown,” the formal word- 
ing on the minister’s certificate, does not 
imply a shotgun wedding; simply write 
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“Married Susie Brown.” Do not say, 
“Member of the grand jury, Dec. term 
1806; ditto Jan. 1807; ditto Oct. 1808,” but 
rather “Member of grand jury, Dec. term 
1806; Jan., Oct. terms 1808.” “Signed a 
note with James White” implies that he 
was a party to the obligation. “Witnessed 
the signature of a note given by James 
White to John Brown,” would have been 
the more accurate description. 

Use the precise term for the information 
given—do not use the words “asked” or 
“requested,” for instance, when the correct 
word would be “petitioned,” “ordered,” 
“decreed,” or “instructed,” as the case 
might be. Use such words as “elected” or 
“appointed,” rather than “chosen,” etc. 
Watch for the subtle distinction between 
“Recorded his live stock marks and 
brands”—the register merely showing that 
he did so—and “Record of his livestock 
marks and brands”—indicating that if one 
were to turn to the reference cited he 
would find a facsimile of those marks. 

In digesting legal documents use precise 
legal terminology, such as affidavit; testi- 
mony (before court); administrator of the 
estate of , deceased; executor of 
the will of the late ———————-; record of; 
registered; judge’s docket of the circuit 
court; writ of attachment for 
livres; court decreed; etc. On the other 
hand, avoid the use of technical legal 
phrases that no one but a lawyer would 
understand. Do not use such terms as 
“Cepi corpus,” “writ of error coram nobis,” 
“writ of capias ad satisfaction” or “writ of 
fiere facias,” even though those words may 
have been used in the document. Instead 
of saying “Court issued writ of ad quod 
damnum re dam,” explain that the “Court 
ordered a jury to assess the probable dam- 
age to be caused by erection of the pro- 
posed dam.” 


Be particularly careful in the use of pro- 
nouns, repeating names if possible to avoid 
ambiguity. For instance, one index slip 
read “Langlois: Member of committee ap- 
pointing G. Blin guardian for his sister-in- 
law Mary Alary ” was Langlois 
or Blin the brother-in-law? Actually, as 
the rechecking of the document proved, it 
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was Blin. Such errors would never be 
made in formal composition, but they are 
apt to be very common when a person is 
writing a great many slips as fast as 
possible. 

Conciseness is something that one tends 
to ignore in setting down facts in the 
order in which they come to light in read- 
ing the document. The reviser will catch 
this, but the indexer, if his mind wanders, 
will come up with something like this: 
“He had a son named George. George was 
born in Kaskaskia, by Marie Laperche, 
James’ wife. He was a blacksmith. He 
married Catherine Dubois who was born 
in Cahokia. Her father was Charles 
Dubois; her mother was Angelique Laroche. 
They were married at her father’s house in 
Cahokia, on December 31, 1791. His 
father and her mother were dead by the 
time of the wedding.” It would have been 
better to have reduced this sort of infor- 
mation to a standard form for marriages, 
and to write, “George Brown, blacksmith, 
a native of Kaskaskia, son of the late 
James Brown and Marie Laperche; mar- 
ried Catherine Dubois, daughter of Charles 
Dubois and the late Angelique Laroche, at 
Dubois home, Cahokia, Dec. 31, 1791.” 


Quote phrases of biographical import the 
meaning of which is not clear or which are 
flavorful. Examples: ‘“Beaupere” (father 
in law? or stepfather?). “Judge LaCroix 
forbade sale or gift of intoxicating liquors 
on holidays and Sundays except for ‘an 
emergency or indispensable necessity.’ ” 
“The court instructed Girardin to address 
himself ‘to the government which is to 
come, 1786.” “Baptiste Wiser, ap- 
prenticed to ‘the Trade and Mystery of a 
Farmer.’” “Married according to the rites 
of the Church of England.” 


Save space by using figures instead of 
spelling out the numerals. Use abbreva- 
tions for names of months and for English 
and American (but not for French or 
Spanish moneys); for the U. S., for names 
of the states and for such other easily 
recognizable words as Ft. (fort), St. and 
Ste. (saint), sess. (session), and co. (county 
or company, according to the context). To 
the clerk writing 15,000 index slips for 
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court records the abbreviation C.C.C.P. will 
always mean County Court of Common 
Pleas, but it will have no meaning to the 
patron or the archival clerk of ten years 
hence. 


In combining index slips keep like mat- 
ters together. Do not, for instance, in in- 
dexing court proceedings put together on 
one card the fact that a man was witness, 
juror and two of his law suits were in 
process at a given term of court. It is 
more useful to keep all index items on each 
law suit together, despite the fact that the 
suit may be pending for several years; his 
services as juror at various terms can be 
combined on one card. In other words, it 
is of less interest to know what a man was 
doing day by day than to know what 
inclusive dates were covered by one type 
of activity, as his tenure of office as a judge 
or county clerk, for instance. In writing 
slips it is wise to remember this principle. 
It will save the reviser’s time if each 
biographical item is given a separate slip, 
even though that may seem to be a waste 
of time. The purpose of the primary slips 
is to get down the biographical facts, not to 
edit or combine them. In this connection 
also, the indexer should be encouraged to 
write notes that will not be used on the 
typed card but which may help the reviser 
when he comes to editing the card. For 
instance, “No further information in this 
document” to inconclusive 
statement; or “the words look like - 
“illegible,” etc. 


explain an 





The indexer must reconcile himself to 
monotony which he should not attempt to 
vary by changing phraseology. The same 
wording for the same type of information 
should be used throughout the series. 

Perhaps the best general rule is that 
given by the Historical Records Survey 
for calendar entries. Each card should in- 
dicate “who did what, where, when and 
why?” 
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Item 4. The date. 


The date the action described on the in- 
dex card should always be given, also the 
date the document was written if different. 
If there is no date on the document, ap- 
proximate the date if possible, as “prior to 
July 20, 1819 (date of Smith’s death)”; or 
[between 1800-1810?] If no date can be 
given, use the phraseology [n.d.] (no date, 
in brackets). On an index card it is not 
necessary to explain where one got the date, 
as “Endorsed January 9, 1800,” as one 
would do in the case of a calendar entry. 
If the document is a copy of a much 
earlier document, however, it is well to 
point that fact out, thus (June 15, 1753; 
1786 copy). 


Item 5. Signatures. 


The standardized designations for auto- 
graphs are used: 

D.S.—Documents signed. 

A.D.S.—Autograph document signed. 

L.S.—Letter signed. 

A.L.S.—Autograph letter signed. 

D.S. (by mark) or D.S. (M), document 
signed by mark. 

Copy of D.S. [or of A.D.S., etc.] 

“Unable to write” (or whatever phraseol- 
ogy is used in a document which is not a 
transcript of an original document). 

If the date of the signature is different 
from the date given as the date for the 
document, as, for instance, a later endorse- 
ment, the date of the signature should 
follow the signature designation, as “D.S. 
(endorsement). Jan. 16, 1801.” 


Item 6. Bibliographical Citations. 


Citation should be given to the docu- 
ment indexed precisely as in the case of 
any footnote or other bibliographical refer- 
ence; that is, with sufficient detail to make 
it possible to locate the document readily. 
It is assumed that unless otherwise stated 
the document belongs to the institution in 
whose index it appears. 
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Becky’s cuts used with permission 
from the Chicago Tribune, February, 
1946. 











